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MUSIC. 

RUBINSTEIN AND THE OCEAN SYMPHONY. 

The most remarkable musical event, not merely of the month, 
but of the whole season, and of many seasons, has been the ap- 
pearance of Rubinstein as a conductor of one of his own orches- 
tral works. It is an experience such as New York has never had 
before and cannot expect soon to have again. Great composers 
and great conductors are rare in any age, and when they appear 
before a delighted world they do not usually think it worth while to 
visit America. The Russian pianist is a man of deep sympathies, 
of strong character, and of overpowering will. His intellectual 
organization is extremely delicate, and his emotional nature both 
quick and refined. Such a man has extraordinary qualifications 
for a great conductor. The orchestra was not familiar with his 
peculiarities, and we believe there had been scant opportunities 
for rehearsal ; but it was the orchestra of Theodore Thomas 
(strengthened by ten or twelve picked players), and these men 
proved remarkably quick in responding to the conductor's instruc- 
tions and seizing his meaning. Rubinstein came upon the stage 
with the calm and unaffected manner for which he is remarkable, 
and went to his work without preliminary flourishes. He did not 
use the score ; and he pushed the desk away. There was a pro- 
found stillness in the audience when he stood before that splendid 
band, threw back his head, tossed his long hair, and raising his 
arm with a, nervous, imperative gesture, started the broad allegro 
maestoso of his Ocean Symphony. The presence of a master was 
felt from the very first. We had heard this music before, but 
surely it was not altogether the same. A new soul breathed in it. 
A new energy inspired those magnificent measures ; a new tender- 
ness of feehng spoke from those gentle strains. Rubinstein never 
distracted our attention from the music to the conductor. He 
seemed to fascinate the performers ; but the audience could drop 
their eyes, and, forgetting him, give themselves wholly up to the 
enjoyment of what he had created. We need hardly say that he 
never gave way to the vulgar violence of rapping with his baton 
. or stamping.with his foot. So much self-restraint as that we ex- 
pect from all genuine artists. But many of us were doubtless sur- 
prised to find that he was never grotesque, never eccentric. He 
was energetic without display, active without extravagance. He 
passed nothing unnoticed. Every phrase took its shghtest accent 
from him. For every nuance of expression he gave the signal. 
Every instrument was guided by his motions. With a gentle, half 
perceptible motion of his left hand he moulded the plaintive 
phrases which flowed from the distant reeds; with a vigorous 
swing of the other arm, like a mower wielding a scythe, he drew 
a great sweeping measure from the bsiss strings at his feet. But, 
after all, a description of ,the technical peculiarities of his conduct- 
iiig gives no idea of the impression produced upon the audience. 
The.se things, as we have said already, are litde noticed or are soon 
forgotten. The indeiRnable influence of genius is the secret force 
which stamps the performance with such a remarkable character. 

The Ocean Symphony is not strictly a novelty in New York, 
but we had never heard the whole of it until that evening at 
Steinway Hall. It was originally in four movements, and those 
four were played by the Philharmonic Society only two years ago. 
But since its first publication the composer has added to it an 
allegro con fuoco and an adagio, besides altering a little the tempi of 
the. other movements, and as now reconstructed it consists of the 
following six parts : i, allegro maestoso, ■ z, andante assai; ■i, allegro 
con- fuoco; ^, adagio; $, scherzo; 6, finale. It takes a full hour in 
the performance ; but we are sure that nobody found it too long on 
the occasion of which we write ; not only was the execution ad- 
mirable, but the work itself is so fertile in ideas, so rich in variety, 
so bright in spirit, and so free from repetitions, that it can hardly 
become wearisome if the rendering is even moderately successful. 
From the name, one might have expected to find in it a series of 
movements imitating the rush of mighty waters, and the roar of the 
angry elements. It contains, however, nothing of this sort. It is 
in no sense of the word " programme music." The significance of 
its appellation is spiritual. It is a Symphony of the Ocean because 
its broad, majestic, and mel9dious measures impress the mind with 
the same awful sense of an illimitable expanse, an unfathomable 
depth, a ceaseless variety of ever-shifting forms, which a vision of 
the sea brings home to the thoughtful observer. We feel the im- 
mense, yet subdued force of the allegro maestoso, the calm beauty 
of the andante, the tempestuous grandeur of the allegro con fuoco, 
the sweet undulating melody of the adagio, the sparkling merriment 
of, the scherzo, and the subhme character oi Hie finale in which 
a choral theme raises our thoughts from the phenomena of crea- 
tion to a irecognition of the divine Creator; but we cannot point 
to any one part of the symphony and say, this is the calm expanse 
of the waters, or this is the storm, or this is the blue sea dancing 
in the sun and singing its wonderful melody along the sandy 
beach, or breaking in gentle ripples upon the ship's sides. What 
Rubinstein has given tis is something greater than mere musical 
description. That it is truly a great work there seems hardly room 
for question. It is greater than any other living composer has 
done except Liszt and Waginer — and these masters have equaled 
it but rarely. 



WAGNER. 

The formation of the Wagner Union in New York has not re- 
sulted, perhaps, in a stupendous pecuniary success, but it has 
given us one very remarkable concert, and will, probably, before 
the end of the season, give us another. On the 28th of March Mr. 
Theodore "Thomas presented to us a specimen of each of Wagner's 
successive styles, making up a programme which began with the 
overture to "The Flying Dutchman " (1840), and ended with the 
" Kaisermarsch " (1871), and selections from "Die Walkiire," a 
part of the great unfinished trilogy. There was only one piece not 
by Wagner, namely the "Heroic Symphony" of Beethoven. 
There is no lyric composer whose music so ill bears transposition 
from the theatre to the concert room as Wagner's ; but Mr. 
Thomas made his selections with admirable judgment, and gave 
us the most satisfactory illustration of the Wagnerian theories 
which could be presented without dramatic action. It is by pro- 
gressive steps that the apostle of the new music has developed his 
school. His first operas, " Rienzi " and " The Flying Dutchman," 



with all their astonishing innovations on the fashions of thirty years 
ago, were not such widt departures from established forms that 
they could not even then be enjoyed in many parts of Germany, 
and the latter of them is frequently performed in London, where 
the Wagnerism of to-day is not tolerated. " Lohengrin," of which 
Mr. Thomas next gave us the introduction, was written seven 
years later, and showed a very remarkable change. Whether it 
was progress in the right direction is disputed ; but it certainly in- 
dicated deeper thought and more decided originality than the 
earlier operas. Portions of it — especially the opening and closing 
portions — exhibit a tendency toward a soft and delicate romanti- 
cism which Wagner has since discarded ; and although nearly the 
whole of the second act is conceived in the hard unmelodic spirit 
of the composer's most advanced theories, we have no doubt that 
the opera would be keenly relished here if an adequate represen- 
tation of it could be given on the stage of the Academy. But 
"Lohengrin," like " Rienzi " and " Der Fliegende Hollander," is 
no longer recognized by the author of its existence. The ' ' Faust 
Overture "was the third piece on the programme. This was writ- 
ten in 1840 but revised in 1855, so that it represents very nearly the 
Wagner of the present day so far as wildness of fancy and extrava- 
gance of modulation are concerned, but Without the extraordinary 
dramatic force which the most prejudiced must recognize in his 
latest works. The selections from " Die Walkiire " were the most 
curious portions of the entertainment. Here the dramatic charac- 
ter was predominant. The liitt der Walkiiren, of which a part was 
given last season at the Garden Concerts, is a wonderful picture of 
the ghostly ride of the handmaidens of Odin above the battle-fields, 
touching with their spear-points the heroes destined to fall in the 
fight. But more interesting than this was the scene of Wotan's 
Farewell to his Daughter — interesting alike from its intrinsic 
beauty and from the completeness with which it embodies the 
composer's idea of -what the musical drama ought to be. The 
vocal part was delivered by Mr. Franz Remmertz, with great dig- 
nity and sweetness. 

Upon the whole, we doubt whether the partisans of the new 
school can have drawn much comfort from the results of the com- 
cert. The audience was not large, and the " Walkure " and 
"Faust," the two representative pieces of the programme, were 
not warmly received. 'The most applause was bestowed where 
Wagner himself would be very sorry to hear it bestowed. Wag- 
nerism is undoubtedly making headway in New York ; a few years 
ago such a concert as this of which we write would have been im- 
possible ; but let us take comfort in the reflection that its complete 
triumph is not yet at hand, and that the good old methods of the 
classical masters will last at any rate through our time. 



THOMAS AND RUBINSTEIN. 
Rubinstein and Wieniawski have given another series of con- 
certs in New York, in connection with Theodore Thomas's orches- 
tra. The first was that in which the Ocean Symphony was pre- 
sented. The feature of the second was Rubinstein's beautiful 
performance of Beethoven's concerto in E flat. The feature of the 
third was the concerto in E flat by Liszt. We doubt whether 
greater pianoforte playing is possible than we heard on these two 
evenings. Rubinstein on both occasions was in his most splendid 
mood, and threw his whole heart into the two great concertos — 
the one a marvel of inspired melody, the other a stupendous piece 
of brilliant and ingenious construction. He played also a number 
of lighter pieces, including several Preludes and Etudes of 
Chopin's, and a transcription by Liszt of Rossini's "Mira la Bianca 
Luna." Mr. Wieniawski played at these concerts, besides his own 
favorite " Legende " and some other things, Spohr's " Gesang 
Scene " concerto. This is a very sweet, melodious, and sentimen- 
tal composition, offering a strong contrast to the prevailing modern 
taste, and it demands of the performer a clear rich tone, a great 
power of expression, .and a refined cantabile style. All these 
Wieniawski displayed in fuller perfection, it seemed to us, than at 
any previous concert since his first appearance here. In the early 
part of his American lour he did give ample evidence of the pos- 
session of these qualities ; but afterward he devoted himself to a 
more brilliant and less artistic style of playing — somewhat under- 
valuing, we fear, the calibre of his audiences. 



THE FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
At the Fifth Symphony Concert at Steinway Hall, March 29th, 
Mr. Thomas presented Raffs " Im Walde " Symphony. The first 
part, "Daytime," which represents the "impressions and sensa- 
tions " of life in the forest, is healthy and vigorous in spirit, but 
somewhat prolix; the third and last, "Night," depicts the wild 
chase of the supernatural huntsmen, and this falls short of the effect 
intended by it. The beginning and ending being weak, the sym- 
phony as a whole cannot take a very high place in the musician's 
library ; but the second part contains two beautiful movements, a 
Twilight Revery, and a Dance of Wood Nymphs, which have long 
been popular, and will probably long remain so. The symphony 
was followed by Beethoven's triple concerto for piano, violin, and 
violoncello, played by Miss Mehlig, Mr. Listemann, and Mr. 
Hemmann, with orchestra; Schumann's overture to " Genoveva," 
LLszt's " Hamlet," and the second part of the " Romeo and Juliet " 
dramatic symphony by Berlioz. The Beethoven concerto is unfa- 
miliar to New York audiences. It was Ustened to with apathy, 
and indeed was not brilliantly performed. The " Hamlet " was an 
absolute novelty. It is the tenth of the symphonic poems, and the 
only one of the series which had not been already played in New 
York. We do not undertake to explain its meaning, after a single 
hearing, for it is by far the most difficult to comprehend of all 
Liszt's compositions, so far as we yet know them. We fancied that 
two ideas inspired its melancholy and broken measures, — the 
plaintive story of Ophelia, and the madness and perplexity of the 
princely Dane. But it is all a mystery, a succession of discords 
that are never resolved, doubts that are never quieted, imperfect 
phrases that are never finished, questions that are never answered. 
We can trace in it no poetry and no purpose ; and we confess that 
we were gratified at the marked disapprobation with which it was 
received by the audience. The other pieces on the programme 
have often been heard here before. They were admirably played, 
but that was to be expected ; Mr. Thomas's orchestra plays every 
thing admirably. 



ART. 

* 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF N. A. OF DESIGN. 

What is the matter with the National Academy of Design that 
its annual Exhibitions are growing worse and worse ? Captious 
art-critics have been saying so for several years past, but the public 
have been slow in sustaining their verdict. They sustain it now, 
however, though rather unwillingly, for they do not like to admit, 
even to themselves, that American Art is going backward. It is 
not really, of course, but they may well think so, in view of the 
present Exhibition, which is meagre as regards the number of 
works it contains, and poor as regards their merit. Let us look at 
it from an arithmetical point of view. There are, in the six rooms 
of the Academy, only three hundred and thirty-seven works, all 
told, including statuary, pen and pencil-drawings, crayons, and 
the like. These represent, or misrepresent, say two hundred 
and twenty different artists, the greatest number contributed by any 
one being six. Of these artists thirty, say, are Academicians, 
and twenty-seven are Associates. Now as there are on the roll of 
the Academy eighty-two Academicians and ninety Associates, the 
question naturally arises, why are they not here? Why should 
less than sixty men occupy places which ought to be filled by three 
times that number ? Have the majority of them lost all interest in 
the Academy ? or has the Academy lost all interest in them ? If the 
former, it would seem to be in order for them to withdraw; if 
the latter, we should like to know the reason, or reasons, why. We 
run our eyes down the list of Academicians in the Exhibidon, and 
miss there the names of Baker, Beard, Bierstadt, Boughton, 
Church, Colman, Guy, William and James Hart, Winslow Homer, 
Hubbard, La Farge, Nehlig, and Weir, among the painters, and 
Launt Thompson, Ward, and H. K. Brown among the sculptors. 
Isn't this rather Uke the provincial production of " Hamlet," with 
the part of Hamlet omitted ? It strikes the public so, and it 
ought to strike these artists so, too. But this is not the worst of it. 
For — to dismiss them to the scrutiny of their own art-consciences, 
if they have any remaining — it must be charged against their 
fellows who have come forward with pictures, that very, very few 
of them are represented at their best. We say this knowingly, 
for we have lately seen much better works of theirs than are now 
in the Exhibition. Have they so lost faith in their public as to 
think that anything to which their names are attached will satisfy 
them ? or have they grown careless of their reputation ? 

The corridor, as usual, is given up to small works. There are 
ninety-five of them, of which six or eight are worth looking at 
twice. The first of these — to take them in arithmetical order — is 
"The Empty Flagon," by William Magrath — a group of three 
jolly monks, who, having drunk more than is good for them, are 
naturally on their winding way to the cloister-cellar to increase 
their thirst, and who are coarsely but vigorously painted. Passing 
a number of flower-pieces, etc., we come to four pen-drawings, by 
Eliza Greatorex, two being views of American buildings and 
scenery, and two views in Oberammergau, all of which are ad- 
mirable. We come next to "An Autumrt Day," by John Irving, 
a good picture, which suggests the work of McEntee, minus its 
tender and poetic qualities. " A Birchen Page," by Marion R. 
Beers, imitates cleverly a sheet of birchen bark with a few flowers 
on it: and "A Yellow Birch," by Mrs. E. Callender, reminds us 
pleasantly of the tree in question. 

We find ourselves in better company and before better pictures 
in the North Room. The late John F. Kensett is represented here 
by six, the best being " Keene Flats," a beautiful example of his 
broad pastoral style, and " Bass Rock, Newport, after a South- 
West Gale." For just what it is — a glimpse of rock with an put- 
look on dark-blue sea water, it bears away the palm from all the 
marine-pieces in the Exhibition. "Beating to Windward," by 
M. F, H. de Haas, is full of life and movement, the force of the 
gusty water being very happily caught. " The Trout Stream," by 
Alfred C. Howland, is an enjoyable bit of wood and water, in (he 
style of Lambinet; and "In the Canon, Granville, Mass.," by 
John L. Fitch, is a good specimen of that artist's conscientious 
study of nature. "The Sand Beach, Mt. Desert Island," by Fer- 
dinand Macy, impresses us with its barrenness and strength. 
Other noticeable pictures in this Room are " Sunday Morning in 
the Country," an interior by Thos. Le Clear; "A Lake Scene," 
by John H. Hicks; " Spring, the Last of the Snow," by Fred T. 
Vance, and some " Crysanthemums," by Henrietta A. Granberry. 

There are not many wise men of the East in the East Room, 
which contains fewer good pictures than the room we have just 
left. Vincent Colyer betakes himself to landscape in "Summer 
Afternoon on the Connecticut Shore," but with only moderate 
success. Lovers of the painful will find an example of it in " Deso- 
lation—The Palace of St. Cloud in the Winter of 1871," a dreary 
and melancholy picture by A. W. Thompson. The figure pieces 
begin to brighten now, E. Wood Perry showing his best work in 
" Fireside Stories," an interior, with a mother and her son before 
an old fashioned fire-place, set with blue tiles, the stories in which 
are being related to the boy. Eastman Johnson has " The Wood- 
land Bath," which is not one of his good pictures, though it is very 
carefully painted. J. W. Casilear contributes a striking view of 
" The Jungfrau; " A. D. Shattuck a group of " Sheep," to which 
he has turned his attention of late ; J. C. Thom, " Winter," which 
reminds us a little of Fr^re, and exhibits a fine sense of color 
though it is a little too carelessly handled. The best portrait in 
this room is a portrait of a Lady, by Alexander Laurie. 

The South Room detains us longest. It contains the best figure 
pieces in the Exhibition, which are Eastman Johnson's "Sulky 
Boy," and "Catching the Bee." and ""The Yankee Pedlar," by 
T. W. Wood; the best landscapes and marines, in McEntee's 
"November" and "Sea from Shore," "The Golden Horn" and 
"Rheinstein" of S. R. Gifford, Edward Moran's "Afternoon on 
New York Bay," A. H. Wyant's " First of Winter," and " North 
Woods, Summer; " and the best ideal figure in the " Salome" of 
Miss A. M. Lee. 

The West Room contains one of J. G. Brown's little character 
studies, " Pennies in Prospect ; " a capital " Study of Flowers," by 
G. C. Lambdin; a spirited battle-piece by JuHan Scott; and 
" Thistle and Yellowbirds," adaintybird-piece, by MissE. Bridges. 

If this be, as we think, a fair resvmi of the Forty-Eighth Annual 
Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, that Institution 
will scarcely live to celebrate its Centenary. 



